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proximity to this road, established himself near it, carrying with him half the
population of Pourana Chaonee (" Old Camp"). The only buildings worthy of
note in this town are the king's palace and one or two temples; but you have
only to follow the gradual advance of the town, from the Chumbul to its present
situation, to find several interesting groups of ruins.

The Dholepore of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is the nearest to
Naya Chaonee. The inundations have destroyed the greater part of the town,
but some tombs, a few ruined palaces, and a mosque still remain. The mosque,
which was built in 1634 by Shah Jehan, is of red sandstone, and, though small,
is of great beauty; and it is surrounded by an extensive Mussulman cemetery, of
which the principal feature is the Jasjiree, the mausoleum of a Sayud missionary.
It is a simple, marble cenotaph, standing on a high terrace, which is surrounded
by a magnificent stone railing of the most perfect design and workmanship; and
near it is another raised platform, supporting the tombs of the family of the
Nawab Sadduk, the Mogul governor of the province. A little farther on is the
monumental caravanserai erected by Shah Jehan; and numerous other ruins,
interesting to the archaeologist, cover the plain to the distance of nearly a
mile.                                                                            *

On leaving these ruins you descend some deep ravines, and soon find yourself
in the midst of an inextricable labyrinth of fantastic peaks and cliffs, the average
height of which is from eighty to a hundred feet. This was the work of the
Chumbul. Its waters, swollen during the rainy season, beat themselves with
fury against the overhanging banks and, working into the soft crumbling soil,
made deep channels and ravines, several miles in depth, which, crossing each other
in all directions, left jagged and pointed islands, resembling a miniature chain of
mountains, on each side of the river. One of the peculiarities of these hills is
that their tops are on a level with the surrounding country, and nearly all
of the same height* It is impossible to form an idea of the beauty of this scene,
for no mountains present such a rugged appearance; and the scenery becomes
more rugged and abrupt the nearer you approach the river. On the summit of
one of the hills stands the ancient fortress of Dhaula; and, from the way in which
its walls are built and supported on the edge of the cliff, it is evident that the
ravines of the Chumbul were in existence at the time of its construction; and
that the Eajpoot prince took advantage of the admirable strategical position which
Nature thus offered: but Hindoo tradition rejects this evidence, affirming that
inundations of the Chumbul did not occur until after the founding of Dholepore,
which during the first years of its existence was separated from the plain only by
its own walls; and the natives account for the extraordinary ravages caused by
the river in a few centuries by the theory that these inundations were occasioned,
by a rupture in the embankment of a large lake, then existing in Upper Malwa,
which fed the principal course of the ChumbuL Such may have been the case,
but history makes no mention of this great overflow.

The old fortress is much dilapidated; the walls, which are of immense thick-
ness, and supported by large round towers, still rise proudly above the ruins; but
the interior is a sceae of desolation, and you can scarcely trace even the position
of the ancient buildings. Several enormous cannon, without carriages, lie half
buried in the rubbish. The fortified plateau and the neighbouring slopes continue
to form part of the capital, and contain several thousand inhabitants.